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The lack of communication between educators and - 
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explored. The need for a stronger emphasis on positive affective work 
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r studeats develop proper 
I the general unavailability 
of appropriate materials and training procedures is considered a 
factor in this regard, A summary of preliminary investigatlo'ns 
conducted to identify, define,, and measure various affective work ' 
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' ' 'I < 

- . T;ho're ©xista between educatc^rs and cimployers In American business and Industry 
a lack oi communication - a "knowledgft^kp" concerning the kind of successful worker 
desired by employers and the type of worker to be trained by educators to fill 
employee positions. , ./ 

in his article for the American Vocational Jburnai . Johnson stc^tedz 

■ " ^ - '>{ ■ ^ " . • 

Businessmen ffnd that students Who have just finished * 
their schooling and are starting on th^r first jobs have no 
idea what is expected of them by theiti^plo^ 
startled to learn that they are expectedwtfe on time ' 
and come to work every day. Often, when they meet the 
\ . Jirtt frustration, or when they are expected to put out 
^ - a hard day's work, they quit rather than see it through 
/ (Jo»>nson, 1971, p* 60). V . ^ 

Similarly, for a recent article "reporting the dialogue. between a shop teacher and 
industrial employer, the employer's response regarding employee attitudes was: "If 
you don't know how-to read a blueprint, we can teach y6u.that,...but how are we going 
-to teach self-discipline, initiative, and a willingness to work?" (EUerback, 1977, p. 31). 

^ Affective Work Competencies (work values, habits and attitudes), have become 

primary considerations f on workers at all stages of theiremployment: entering the job 

market, sustaining employm^ent, and gaining job promotions. In fact, recent research 

#a * * ^ ■ ■ *t . . - 

reveals that, of the perspns losing their jobs or faiiing to be promoted, nearly. 87% had 

improper work habits and attitudes rather thao^ insufficient job skills qr knowledge 

(Beach, 1979). . ' * ^ ^ 



Th«re U also another major i consideration tor promoting positive work values, 
habits and attitudes. With ac^va'/iGlng technology, the occupational structure at ^our 
'society Is changing f rim that of procludng goods to that 6t providing serviced. As a 
result, machines are completing many of the ipsychomotor activities once performed 
by the worker, and an increasing number of workers are providing services f^r other 
people or machines. With this occupational shift, many people are finding an earllef 
obsolescence of specific job skills or knowledge and a work environment Where proper 
work values, habits and attitudes have become much more important for job success 
(WUson, 1973). \ 

And yet, given this changing nature of the work environment, many educators 
still concentrate the majority of their efforts to assist students in learning perfoto- , 
ance skills and cognitive information. They consider the acquisition of desirable work 
values, habits, and attitudes an; incidental factor in the instructional program 
(Ka^ianas, 1978). This may be dufe to the fact that appropriate instructional materials 
and training procedures to help their students develop proper work habits and attitudes 
have been relatively unavailable. j 

Acknowledging the need for a stronger emphasis orvdesiriible work competer^cies 
for students, and as ^ prerequisite for the preparation of instriCkiti^nai materials an^ 
teaching resources, several preliminary investigations have bien conducted. These 
studies attempted to identify, define, and quantify various affective work competenc- 
ies (Kazanas and Breach, 1978). Pilot affective^earning modules' and testing proced- 
ures have also befen developed (Beach,. %980). The results jf these studies we?e 
positive .and dearly show that much mo^ related r€isearc|i, invest igatiw^ and 
■-development should be encouraged. 
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Pcrt^|cnt ^rqvioi/is RMearcH 



aterlftla^a^ncl lesson plans 



In orilw Jot educators tc// pr«pftr«i Instructional , m 

' rogiu-dlng ei|«ctlv«' work c:ar|p«tonqies, they must first Ifcow which workeri 

■ -J ' ' ' » " ^ ■ 

characteri8tl<» are necessary W c|e8irable. To meet this need, Phase I of a . -project. 

.funded by the Research Codrt^inatlng Unit, within the Missouri State Department W 

Erlementary and Secondary Education was designed to obtain Information about the. 

behavior and characteristics/of worklrf^ndivlduaia. 

■' ■ , ' . ' ' ' . 'i ' . ■ ■ i 

Identifying the Affective Characteristics . . 

,;\V. An in^iai goal of the previous project was tou i'dentify the work habits, work 

' * " * ' * ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ "' 

••^yfllues, and wdfk attitudes that are. considered desirable and impqrtant by employers 

.aha eduiktors. Compu^r services were utilized to search thousands df relevant 

articles, books, and research reports dealinig with this subject. A thorough analysis of 

• the r;estiltir»g liTormatiofr revealed that .63 specific affective work competencies were 

describedl^ljy ^employers and educator^^^Tabie I is a summary portion of the desirable 

affective work characteristics as complied in this research. (Kazanas, 1979). . 



After the affec;tive'work competencies <AWC's) Hsted by industry were identified- 
(Table I), they .w^i^e clustered accordirtg tojheir common elements. Reseafch-team 
members used defijiiit^^ns and interpretations to categorize each characteristic. This 
classification resulted' in the 15 dusters listed in Table 11. 
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TABIB I ' . 
/VFPROTIVB WORK COMPBTBNCIES <AWC) 
LISTED BY INDUSTRY AND iDUCATORS* 
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1. Punctual 

2, Coop«rAtlvo 
3r CapAbto 

4|i PoUow« directions 

5. Reaponalblo 

6. Emotionally stable 

7. Initiative 
. a. Hon«ist . 

9. Dependable 
10. Helpful 
11. , Loyal 

12. Adaptable 

13. Elflcjlent . 
I'*. Ambitious ' 

15. Qu^sUty of work . 

16. Dedicated i 
17.. Reliable 

.18. Accurate 

19. Persevering 

20. ! Judgement « 

21. Concentrating 



„.^ - .„., ., . fc . , „ .. „„ . ,^„.. ■ , ^, l .,.■„,.■.,.. ,. ..u„,, ll „^..■ 

*22, Careful 
23, Cheerful 

2^« Enthusiastic ^ ' 
23. Independent . 

26. Quality of work ' 

27. Intelligent ^ . 

28. Personal appearance" 
'2^. Alert . \ 

30. Devoted ' /..V 

31. Recognition / 

32. Leadership potential . 

33. Courteous ' . ' 
3*. Pleasant •. ■ < ' 

^ 33. Responsive— - 

36. Personality*, ., 

37. Endurance " / 

38. Tolerance ^ . , 

' 39. Shyness • , t ' • . " • 
W. Tender-mlndedness 
ttl. Overall job periormance 
42. Healthy . 



^43i -Creative, 

Considerate 
43. Speody » 
*t6. Influence 

47. Orderly, 

48. Patient 

49. Polafc 4 
50^ Intfofeated ^ 
31, Curious. ■ 

,32. Forceful ' , 
33. Active ^ ' 
54- Aware 
' • 55. Resourceful 
, '56. AppreclatiVie 

57. Perceptive . ; 

58. Achleve^nent 
-^9. (Idmpensatlon 

60. 'Secui"ity • ■ 

61. y«ri%y 

62. Wofklrtg conations 
63..Fd?ndly . T 



^ ^ ^ 



*ftWC^ :4jfth^^ w^ret listed by both industry ari3;«dMC^itors (common)- ^ 

AWdij2'Si^f>J||h 63 iO^ere tfstett only.by ecltfcators. . " ' ' ' . " 

y : .^CLgSTERE&. Af FEQTIV.E WORK COMPm _^ 
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1. Ambitious • « 

2. Cooperative/Helpful ^ 

3. Adaptable/Resourceful 
Considerate/Courteous 

5. Independent/Initiating 

6. Accurate/QualHy of Work . 

7. Careful/Alert/Perceptlve 

8. Pleasant/Frlendly/Cheerfui , 

9. Resiponslve/Foliows Directions \, f 

10. Emotionally Stabie/3udgemental/Poised ' 

11. Persdverlng/Patlent/Enduring/Tolerant . , 

12. Neat/Orderiy/Personal Appearaince/MAnper ^ ^ 
.13. Dependabie/Punctual/Rellable/Responsible^ ^ 
Uf. Effiaent/Quallty of Work/Adildving/Speedy 

15 . Dedlcated/Devoted/Honest/L6yal/Cons<|^^nti6us 




Cormtf iigt Va l idation ol thu A WC I 

In 1978| nlnt«thouiand AWCV^i w^rt prlntisid and adminljstfr^d to iitud<jint«> 
t«achtr«i iuptrvisorn, and workers throughout Mlitouri* Analy^i^ of the rtniiltlng data 
ylddad statistical rallilbiUty qoeinclents exceeding 0«97(,« In addltioni items on the 
AWCI und their referent compc^tency clusters were evaluated for content validity by a 
panel of employers, educators, psychologists and psychometrlciaiis* However, before 
major phases ol research using the Inventory could continue, more evaluation of the 
jimtrument itself was necessary. 

In 1979, the Faculty. Research Council (FRC) at Bowling Green State University 
funded an inve!!^Tgation regarding <;onstruct validation Of the AWCI* For the first 
phase of^the project, the AWCI and a cr^h^on measure were administered to 
employees of selected businesses and industries In Nor;;thwest Ohio (Hauck, 1979). 

Peers a|\d s;jpervisors also completed instruments regarding the employees' work 
attitude^ and behaviors. ' 4 

Two improvements resulted. The first changed the format from a 5-titem Likert 

Scale to a 7-item Likert Scale in an effort to improve the instrument's discrimination. 

■ ^ ' 'r. ' 4 

In addition, reading specialists evaluated and modified sentence portions to more 

appropriately accommodate pre-bapcalaureate workers and students. 

, \- 

.... 
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with t\m imiki pm^mnoti ^ m «ll*«:Hv« a)»npiii#nd4# 4mtim lir^ftr**^! ^^^"^^^^ 
(und«d by th« Vqt:4tiof\ia Dlvlsliw* within th« Ohio !itat« D«p4rtrn«nt ot fiUucitilun, 

proni«i m'enaur^ for ^workers In ^2' dllf erent occupiitlon*, biidg«t llinltatlom oiUy. 

iUlowed funding- for the fallowing tslght arenh I) horticultur«, 2) *ecr«»t«irlal, 3) generni . 

merchandising, f) f ood service, 5) macWne tracles, 6) animal care, 7) data processing, 

and 8) auto mechanics. 

•To/» develop a profile f'or the affective characteristics of workers In each - 
occupation, It^as necessary to have supervisors IdentUy their "better" employees. To 
facilitate this selection and data collection procedure, a "supervisory ranking form- 
was prepared (Pohl, 1980). This Instrument was then utilized by research*asslstants as 
they admlnbtered' "revised"* AWCl's to hundreds of workers In'^buslnesses and 
industries throughoyt Northwest Ohio. - . 



*To accommodate' antieipatsd reading levels of 'P'-e-baccalaureate workers (pr 
stud^ts) and to , provide greater item descrimination, earlier AWCI research 
ru^grstlonfwere iSlcorporite^d in a revision of the Affective Vork Competencies 
Inventory. - 
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project* DaU prv)Ci^^iiiK wai u^ed to aicord ih« iitudctiu t0^pi>ti:i0^{ |)4rtlcl();iiU$ wer^ 
then jsiva) confldiintii^l compulPcr prhU-out (Compdi«incy/llVdlu4ti«ii Protilcf^i) which 
cimblcsd ihmu ttT'comp^e ttmir effective work compotdncieji with tfK)sa of siucctsssiful 
workcsnln the ot:cup4ti^jfi icr wf\ich tfmy wcr^ pr^^pc^rlrtg. , . . 

To help admini:$t raters aUb Injitructors make decisions about utlU/lng A^tfective, 

^ ■ - 

Compe^tencles Teafting, this pilot-project phase attempt^j^ to gather einplrical evidence 
regarding the program'^ benefirts and jiignif icance. 

Descriptive information was gathered l)y having teacWrs, administrators and 
supervisors' who participated in the program complete a sevjen-item rating sheet 
(Pecoraro, 1980). They circled numerals to represent their responses for each 
information statement: a "1" represented strong disagreement and a meant strong 
agreem'ent . The results are summarized in Table IIL 




- Except ior the referent ("while Tm at work.,," versus "while Tm working in the lab"), 
the inventories administered^ to employees were identical to the ones students 
received. 
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. INFORMATION 
SLATISMiNTS 

1« Th« cainput^ir profile tm^bmU iiifornm- 

thtlr ^rk h«ibiti tnd nultudtA ttiAt n««id 
to b# lmprovt<)« ' 

2* Th« tnvtntory profiUi codd identify f 
ttudtntfl who n««d help for ncqulrtng proper 
work hublti end tttitudeti* 

3« ThttTetultmt computer profiles t^^lped me 
identify work hetiitii velues^ and /attitudes 
that should be emphasized in clLasig^ '^ , 

The computer printouts Increased student's 
awareness towards their area of occupational 
choice* 

5* The students' profile information may be 
used- by them as a guidance or placement 
'^I^P^l* 

6. I would like to continue using the ACTP 
with my classes. 

7. I think the Affective Competencies Testing 
Program should be|Mrovided (implemented) on 
a regular basis for vocational schools through- 
out the state. 



" ♦♦•si 



FIGURE I, 

^ -As revealed in Figure [ above, relative affective diaracteristics for students in 
the auto mechanics cl4«s exceeded most of those measured for successful workers. 
For school administrators, such information about how their classes and students 
compare 'With workers could be^esirabl^e. ^ 
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The results diattcd in Figure 2 jhow tNit» fgr thfe tnajoruy ot tf^ du3t€?ri 
measured, the student scored below a s^.H:ces»ful worker m his qlreer area . of 
horticulture. One-third of his scores (all beJow the class average indicated by ''Q*^. 

The reiults of the AWC Inventory testing could be 4ff ected .by many variabies. 
The date in the school year when t^ test is adrniniltere<|,|* a factor. Therefore, the 
test twis been designed to be re-taken several times Airing the school year to measure 
learning and improvement in the fifteen cluster areas. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMEND ATI0M5 



Previous research has been coriduc^ to identify and*tne^ure the work habits, 
attitudes, , and values that have become ' important for occupational success. This 

■ ? % 

information was then used ^ part of a pilot instructional . system for economically 

.. . , ' 
disadvantaged youth. The results suggest that a program with individualized training 

mqdules^ AWG testing and Gomprehensive .evalu^tion feedb^k would enhance partici- 
pants' effective work Competencies. . , ' " . ' • . . 

During another investigation, vocational stucient's received computer printouts 
that- provided comprehensive feedback information about their inventory responses. 
By contrasting their own attitude profile with that of a successful worker (in the 
preferable occupation they had selected), the project's participants were able tcj 
identify^ specific affective c^racteristics that needed improvement. They were alsj) 
able to judge whether or not 'the "match" with their seiected^pccupation was realisticj 

To provide enhanced implementation or generalizabUity, a self-scoring arjd 
profiling procedures manual was also prepaid. / 

To further improve the Affective Cotf|petencies Testing Program, (ACTP) the 
following recommendations are suggested: 

1. Although a self -scoring and profiling procedures manual has been prepared, it 
has not been tested.to see whether or not it is practicable or effective (will it work?) 

2. To provide increased opportunity for career guidance, the affective 

" ' -j} ' ■ " ' 

characteristics' of successful workers in additional occupations should be measured 

(e.g. cosmetology, carpentry, diversifief health, etc.) ( 

'9^ 
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4 

3. After students have identified specific AWC's that need improvement,: 
information/training modules should be available to help them become "aware" of 
desirable habits and behaviors and how to improve them. 

Results from these previous investigations support the need for additional 
research efforts toward the prepara^on ot instructional materials and teaching 
strategies that wUl^help youth acquire desirable work values, habits, and attitudes. 



/ 
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